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THE SKETCH BOOK 
OF 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
Ro. Xf. 
Never before published in this country. 
——a 
CHRISTMAS. 
—_ 
A man might then behold 
At Christmas, in each hall, 
"Good fires to curb the cold, 
, And meat for great and small: 
‘The neighbours were friendly bidden, 
Avd-ell had welcome true, 
The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
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‘When this old cap was new. 
Oxp Sone. 
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There is nothing in England that exer- 
igs a more Gelightful spell over my imagi- 
ution, ‘than the lingerings of the holiday 
wstoms and rural gumes of antiquity. They 
neal the fond picturings of an ideal state of 
things, which I was wont to indulge in the 
Yay morning of life, when as yet I ‘only 
hey the world through books, and believed 
ito be all that poets had painted it; and 
they bring with them the flavour of those 
pod old times, in which, perhaps with equal 
filey, Iam apt to think the world was 
we homebred, social, and joyous, than 
umsent. I regret to say that they are} 
diy growing more: and more faint, being 
puually worn away by time, but still more 
dlterated by modern fashion. They re- 
mble those picturesque morsels of Gothic 
chitecture, which we see crumbling in 
rious parts of the country, partly dilapi- 
dted by the waste of ages, and partly lost 
athe additions and alterations of latter 
ys; Poetry, however, clings with cherish- 
ig fondness about the rural game and holy- 
ky revel, from which it has derived so 

my of its themes—as the ivy winds its 


ih foliage about the Gothic arch and||° 
mouldering tower, gratefully repaying their |} 


npport, by clasping together their tottering 
mains, and, as it were, embalming them 
in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, however, that of 
Christmas awakens the strongest and most 
heartfelt associations. There is a tone of 
lemn and sacred feeling that blends with 
pur conviviality, and lifts the spirit to a 
tate of hallowed and elevated enjoyment. 
The services of the church about} this sea-| 
0 ate extremely tender and_ inspiring. 

ley dwel' on the beautiful story of the 
rigin of our faith, and the pastoral scenes 
hat accompanied its announcement. They 
fadually increase in fervout and pathos 
luring the season of Advent, until they 

ak forth in full jubilee on the morning 
hut brought peace and good will to men. 
do not know a grander effect of music on 
he moral feelings, than to hear the full 

noir and the pealing organ performing a 
‘hristraas anthem in a cathedral, and filling 

ery part of the vast pile with triumphant 
pamon y. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also, de- 
ived from days of yore, that this festival, 

ich commemorates the announcement of, 


{ 


{rallying place of the affections, there to 





t religion of peace and love, has been 


made the season for gathering together of 
family connexions, and drawing closer 
again those bands of kindred hearts, which 
the cares and pleasures and sorrows of the 
world are continually operating to cast 
loose ; of calling back the children of a 
family, who have launched forth in life, and 
wandered widely asunder, once more to 


assemble about the paternal hearth, that/ 


gtow young and loving again among the 
endearing mementos of childhood. 

There is something in the very season of 
the year that gives a charm to the festivity 
of Christmas. At other times we derive al 
great portion of our pleasures from the 
mere beauties of nature. Our feelings sally 
forthand dissipate themselves over the sunny 
landscape, and we ‘live abroad and every 
where.” The song of the bird, the murmur 
of the stream, the breathing fragrance of 
spring, the soft voluptuousness of summer, 
the golden pomp of autumn, earth with its 
mantle of refreshing green, and heaven with 
its deep delicious blue and cloudy magnifi- 
cence, all fill us with mute but exquisite de- 
light, and we revel in the luxury of mere 
sensation. But in the depth of winter, when 
nature lies despoiled of every charm, and 
wrapped in her shroud of sheeted snow, we 
turn for our gratifications to moral sources. 
The dreariness and desolation of the land- 
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fellowship, with which this festival 
celebrated. It seemed to throw open every 
door, and unlock every heart. It brought | 
ithe peasant and the peer together, and! 
‘blended ali ranks in one warm generous) 
flow of joy and kindness. 


the harp and the Christmas carol, and their 

| boards groaned under the weight of 
hospitality. Even the poorest cottage wel- 
comed the festive season with green deco- 
rations of bay and holly. The cheerful fire 
glanced its rays through the lattice inviting 
the passenger to raise the latch, and join 
the gossip knot huddled round the hearth, 
beguiling the long evening with legendary 
jokes, and oft-told Christmas tales. 


One of the least pleasing effects of modern 
refinement is the havoc it has made among 
the hearty old holyday customs. It has 
completely taken off the fine edge, the sharp 
touchings, and spirited reliefs of these em- 
bellishments of life, and has worn down 
society into a more smooth and polished, 
but certainly a less characteristic surface. 
Many of the games and ceremonials of 
Christmas have entirely disappeared, and, 
like ‘the sherris sack of old Falstaff, are 
matters of speculation and dispute among 
commentators. They flourished in times 
full of spirit and lustihood, when men en- 
joyed life roughly, but heartily and vigo- 





scape, the short gloomy days and darksome 
nights, while they circumscribe our wan- 
derings, shut in our feelings also from ram- 
bling abroad, and make us more keenly 
disposed for the pleasures of the social 
circle. Ourthoughts aremore concentrated, 
our friendly sympathies more aroused. We 
feel more sensibly the charm of each other's 
society, and are brought more closely to- 
gether by dependence on each other for 
enjoyment., Heart calleth unto heart, and 
we draw our pleasures from the deep wells 
of living kindness which lie in the quiet 
recesses of our bosoms, and which, when 
resorted to, furnish forth the pure element 
of domestic felicity. 
The pitchy gloom without, makes the 
heart dilate on entering the room filled with 
the glow and warmth of the evening fire. 
The ruddy blaze diffuses an artificial sum- 
mer and sunshine through the room, and 
lights up each countenance into a kindlier 
welcome. Where does the honest face of 
hospitality expand into a broader and more 
heart-felt smile—wheve is the shy glance of 
love more sweetly eloquent—than by the 
winter fireside? And as the hollow blast of 
wintry wind rushes through the hall, claps 
the distant door, whistles about the case 
ment,- and rumbles down the chimney— 
what can be more grateful than that feeling 
of sober and sheltered security, with which 
we took around upon the comfortable cham- 
ber, and the scene of domestic hilarity ? 
The English, from the great prevalence 
of rural habits throughout every class of 
society, have been extremely fond of those 
festivals and holydays which agreeably in- 
terrupt the stillness of country life, and, in 
former Gays, were particularly observant of 
the religious and social rites of Christmas. 
It is inspiring to read even the dry details 
which some antiquarians have given of the 
quaint humours, the burlesque pageants, 
complete abandonment to mirth and good 





| still and solemn hour “when deep sleep 


rously : times wild and picturesque, which 
have furnished poetry with its richest mate- 
rial, and the drama with its greatest varicty 
of characters and manners. The world has 
become more worldly. There is more of 
dissipation, and less of enjoyment. Plea- 
sure has expanded into a broader, but a 
shallower stream, an! has forsaken many of 
those deep and quiet channels where it 
flowed sweetly through the calm bosom of 
domestic life. Society has a more enlight- 
ened and general tone ; but it has lost many 
of its strong local peculiarities, its home- 
bred feeling, its honest fireside delights. 
The traditionary customs of golden hearted 
antiquity, its feudal hospitalities, and lordly || 
wassailings, haye passed away with the ba- 


which they were celebrated. They com- 
ported with the shadowy hall, the great 
oaken gallery, and the tapestried parlour, 
but.were unfitted for the light showy saloons 
and gay drawing rooms of the modern villa. 


Shorn, however, as it is, of its ancient 
and festive honours, Christmas is still a 
period of delightful excitement in England. 
It is gratifying to see that home feeling 
completely aroused which seems to hold so 
powerful a place in every English bosom 
‘The preparations making on every side for 
the social board that is again to unite friends 
and kindred—the presents of good cheer 
passing and repassing, those tokens of re- 
gard and quickeuers of kind feelings—the 
evergreens distributed about houses and 
churches, emblems of peace and gladness 
—all these have the most pleasing effect in 
producing fond associations, and kindling 
benevolent sympathies. Even the sound of 
the Waits,* rude as may be their minstrelsy, 
breaks upon the sstiomedion of a winter| 
night with the effect of perfect harmony.| 
Aa I have been awakened by them in that 




















| falleth upon man,” I have listened with a} 


The old halls of. 
castles and manor houses resounded with 


ronial castles and stately manor houses in|! 





Price 3hd. 


the sacred and joyous occasion, have almost 
fancied them into another celestial choir, 
| announcing peace and good will to mankind, 
How delightfully the imagination, when 
wrought upon by these moral influences, 
turns every thing to melody and beauty. 
The very crowing of the cock, which is 
sometimes heard in the profound repose of 
the country, “telling the night watches to 
his feathery dames,” was thought by the 
common people to announce the approach 
of this sacred festival : 


oy thee delight, and connecting them with 


Some say that ever ‘gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome—then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 

Amidst the general call to happiness, the 
bustle of the spirits, and stir of the affections, 
prevail at this period, what bosom can re- 
main insensible ?_ It is, indeed, the season 
of regenerated fecling—the season for kind- 
ling not merely the fire of hospitality in the 
hall, but the genial flame of charity in the 
heart. The scene of early love again rises 
green to memory beyond the steril waste 
of years, and the idea of home, fraugitt 
with the fragrance of home-dwelling joys, 
reanimates the drooping spirit—as the Ara- 
bian breeze will sometimes waft the fresh- 
ness of the distant fields to the weary pil- 
grim of the desert. 

Stranger and sojourner as I am in the 
land—though for me no social hearth may 
blaze, no hospitable roof throw open its 
doors, nor the warm grasp of friendship 
welcome meat the threshold—yet I feel 
the influence of the season beaming into 
my soul from the happy looks of those 
around me- Surely happiness is reflective, 
like the light of heaven: and every counte- 
nance bright with smiles, and glowing with 
innocent enjoyment, is a mirror transmitting 
to others the rays of a supreme and ever 
shining benevolence. Ue who can turn 
churlishly away from contemplating the 
| felicity of his fellow beings, and sit down 
| darkling and repining in his loneliness when 





|all around is joyful, may have his moments 
of strong excitement and selfish gratifica- 
tion, but wants the genial and social syrii- 
pathies which constitute the charm of a 
merry Christmas, 


| * The Waits ate bands of music that go about the 
| towns and villages of Kngland, serenading for several 
nights preceding Christmas, and call, on that day, for 
a Christmas-box (i. ¢. present) at the houses before 
which they have played. 


| 
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GLEN FERGUS ; 
A Novel in Three Volumes 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1820. 





(V’rom the Scoteman.) 
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Whatever reasons the public may have, the au 
thors of less commanding works have uwone, fur 
being grateful to the great unknown, or rather well 
known, as be is now styled, fur his powerful and 
most fertile genius. His unrivalled productions en 
grows so much of the public interest, that justice 
can hardly be done to auy other.—Yet we are mis. 
taken if Glenfergus do not make its way far beyond 
the mere canaille of novel readers. The author is a 
shrewd observer, nu mean describer either of scenery 
or manners, and presents us with a few characters, 
among whom must be particuiarived Allan the 
schoulmaster, aud Lodowick the grave-digger of 
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Kovckfergus, that may be put in competition with 
many of those pourtrayed by the author of Waver- 
ley. The courtship of Allao and Rachel, the minis- 
ter's sister, is givea with admirable truthand effect ; 
Lady's visit ty Bouclair in the 16th chapter, and his 
iatercession with Dr. Saltoun in bebalf of Mr. Dal- 
winnock in the 18th, are not less felicitous; while 
the death bed scene, with the visitto Lauchlan Mac- 
leod's collage, which precedes it, surpasses all the 
vest, and, we will venture to say, any thing of the 
sume uature to be found in any one of our modern 
novels. The greatest merit, iudeed, of this author, 
consists in his doing so mach justice to the religiwus, 
moral, and honourable feelings wud principles of the 
lower orders in Scotland ; and, bad he done nothing 
sore, he would have deserved the thanks of his! 
gountry, Our limits do not admit of our pointing | 
eut more of the beauties of this work, or any of its| 
faults, which may possibly be dwelt upon at suff-| 
cient length by those who can acither perceive no: 
feel its beauties; but as a specimen of the atyle 
and manner of the author, we subjoin a paragraph 
ow twe from the visit made by Ameha Booclair, and 
Charlotte, the Ministers daughter, to Maclean's 
cottage.” 

“ When they arrived at the farm-house, all was 
sull; and, fyom the sickies stuck iv the thatch, 
and the implements of roral labour lying in thei 
places, employment seemed to be for that day at a 
stand. The door stood haif open; and upon Lody’s 
tapping gently on it with his finger, Lauchlan's 
eldewt daughter appeared. “Is she still in the 
valley of aftliction?” said Lody. “ Aye,” replied 
the girl,—turniug away her head, and patting her 
apron to ber eyes. She recovered instantly, cour- 
tesied to the ladies, aud spoke to Charlotte. Her 
face was the picture of painful feeling, and her 
eyes were swollen aud ved; but there was no volun- 
tary sign of grief. “Come iv,” eaid she, making 
atthe same time ao apology to Charlotte fur the 
diworder of the house. 





Lody led the way; and without any words o 
salutation farther than the taking off of his bonnet, 
he wivanced to the bedside, where he stood for a 
few minutes, with his bands clasped together, aad 
his eyes alternately turned up to heaven and ou the 
dyivg woman. ‘The oldest daughter, in the interim, 
set chairs for Amelia and Charlotte; and the young- 
est removed the Bible, which hal been lying on the 
bed, and in which some of the family had been 
reading. Jt was very vahke the Bibles of the 
fushionable world, which, gilt and garnished fur 
show, are kept all the week shut up in the green 
bag iv which the servant carries them to church, Ii 
had been purchased by Laucblan on the birth of his 
first son, to serve as a record fur the ages of his 
children, and yet mere as a book of daily study. 
fauchlan bad been eitting on a chair at the foot of 
the bed, and his three sons in different parts of the 
room, They rose ov the entrance of the ladies, 
aud bowed, without speaking. “ Rest you, Lody,” 








rms 


The folding doors of the sick woman's bed were 
throwa wide open, and the bed itself was covered 
with white,— Disease had so reduced aud emaciated 
the paticnt, that her furm scarcely caused an ine- 
quality ia the coverlet or a dimple inthe pillow, 
Her face was thiu, her nostrils sunk, avd ber lips 
diinost immoveable. Her eye began to be glazed 
with the dim bue of death; but it «till had enough 
of expression to dixplay the coufileace aud hope 
of a Christian, Her band—the arm dwindled to a 
distal?, was above the clothes, Severe pain was 
ever, vod she seemed in a state of calan rest, wait. 
jug for her long journey. It is not possible by 
words te convey the fecliogs which were depicted 
tw the countenances of Lauchlan and bis family ; 
aud yet the delineation of these feelings might be a 
useful reproof to those who jest and cant at the 
power of religion, tn the cyes of the girls there 
had been soffusion, if uvt tears; the young men 
were ouly sad; but every feature of Lauchlan be- 
wayed the anguwh of his soul. A deep feeling of 
awe, mingled with @ sad but settled resignation, 
was visible in all the family; and it seized upon 
the visitors as soon as they entered the apartment 
The daughters went, from time to time, to moisten 
with a feather the parched lip of their mother; aad 
this operation regularly brought to the eye a burn- 
ing drop whigh was, however, dashed away in si- 
Jence, and apparently with shame. 

Charlotte rose and went to the bed side, and//8 
Amelia followed. Charlotte took the sick woman 
hy the hand, “ Do you feel easy, Margaret?” suid 
she, ina half whisper. 
we though she would have nodded, “ You may be 
well again, to comfort your family,” said Charlotte. 
Marguiet shook ber hcad.—* Then you, and they, 
aod all of us, will meet in a better world, where 
there shall be v0 pain, aod no separation of friends.” 
Phe glazing eye of Margaret was brightened with a 
feeble Gas; a smile came over ber withered face ; 
her eye was Axed on Charlotte; and a slight pres. 
sure was gwen by her band ™ 

We wish u were in our power to add the death!) * 
scene which fullows. ‘The justness of the descrip- || ! 
tion we can vouch for; since we have just secn oO 
letter from a Scottish peasant in the country toa 
rejative in Edieburgh, which speaks the same sev- 
fiments with those put into the mouth of Lauchlan || 
“| should have wrote you at that time (says the 
letter writer) but the lows of a son who was so 
much beloved, was a stroke which I felt more than | 
ony tial Lhave ever experienced. Before, we had || if 
tro elyldren plucked from the breast, the one seven ; 
the other four months. But the last was still more 
severe, al fourteen years and six montis. No onc | 
could be more patient under a long series of dis-|| 
tress than he was, and resigaed to the willof Hea i 
ven to the last; which was great comfort to hie} P! 
mother aud ae 
© AM this is against ue, bat the Alinighty's way i] 
the sea, aod his path in the great waters, and bi. 
footsteps are not koowas bis judgments are all, 
just, each one; He giveth and he taketh away, ¥ 
BH! «sed be hip name.” This is no fletion, but the) 
reality of 3) January, 1820, —the common reality of 
an aye whic is culled irreligious ! \ 
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enough, partly educated a great many of the per- 
sons supposed to be Junius, and Lloyd amongst 


husband, Wilmot, to have been the author. She 
was, however, under such cbligations to many of 
those lashed by Juuius, that it is almost impossi- 
ble he could have acted so basely. But it is some 
farther evidence in favour of Lloyd, that those 
most anxious to give the honour to Wilmot, say, if 
he was not the author, Lloyd was; and though 
Junius’s assertion of his not being known to Mr. 
Greuville, is, under all circumstances, truly con- 
jectural; yet we cannot forget, that of all the 
said Lauchlan, and the whole sat down in silence, characters of the day, Mr. Grenville was Junius’s 
favourite—that be never censured him, but.embraced 
every occasion of defending and extolling his con- 


known bim. 


pected: 


with him, and they lwgh at the idea of his being 
the author, and positively deny it. 


Junius wrote, and that he was then only ina very 
quite impossible he could have the information 
necessary, we must reject his claim; moreover, 
duces some strong points. 
author, bad 00 reason to deny it; whereas Lloyd 
set ov to write by the Grenvilles; and if we couple 


fication of Lloyd at the time Juvius wrote, would 


that Francis's vanity did pot permit bim to can- 


more generally suspected than any other person.— 
Margaret made an effort,|| You may depend on the truth of the following anec- 
dote :—Bishop, then Dean, Marley, was at a water. 
ing place, distant from London, Burke was there at 


after an auswer appeared, to which Junius immedi- 
ately rephed. Burke being at the said watering-place, 
from its distance, could not have seen the letter (t 


|not. 

jassured Mr. Walsh of its strict truth. Burke also, 
ina speech in the House of Commons, eulogized and 
praised Junius for his fine writing, which is not likely. 


enemy to triennial Parliaments, Junius a powerful 


We are tuo apt to say with dacob,|| %@* for it, and says the opposition to it was merely 
‘ iy /| tO Annoy George Grenville, 
serve, that Junius not ouly does not attack the Gren 


after all, it is only the old thing—conjecture. Still 






AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS. 





A Correspondent has forwarded us the following 
remarks with respect to the authorship of Junius.— 
lo speaking of the subject, he says—* I have vot 
the smalicst doubt but that Charles Lloyd, who 
was private Secretary to George Grenville, uod his 
Deputy Teller of the Exchequer, was the author ; 
and I know it is the firm belief of several persons 
in England, who, from situation and circumstances, 
are likely to furm the best opinion on that subject ; 
and, in support of this opinion, I offer the fullowing 
reasuns : 4 

1st.—Lloyd, from his situation, had the neces- 
sary information, and there have been allusions to 
him which show be was believed to be the writer, by 
sume contemporaries, who wrote in the public 
prints about the same time. One of them, who 
signed himeelf, “* An Advocate in the cause of the 
People,” io a letter published in the Public Adver. 
tiser, in October, 1771, says, be thinks Junius a 
Secretary of one of the discarded Ministers, which 
is exactly what Livyd was. He had been Secretary 
to George Greaville, who might then be reckoned 
in the class of discarded Ministers. 

2d.—It way allowed be was an excellent writer, 
and has always been one of the persons to whom 
Junius was attributed. 

3d.—Junius never attacks the Grenvilles, 

4th —When Lloyd died, Junius ceased to write. 
Almost all the other persous suspected lived many 
years after; yet nothing like Junius has ever ap- 
peared since Lloyd's death. 

5th.—Though many circumstances in favour of 
Lloyd might apply to others, yet all the circum- 
stances apply to no other, 

6th.—If any one will fairly examine the claims 
of Francis, Boyd, Hamilton, Burke, Flood, or avy 
other, and cowpare them with those of Lloyd, they 
will at once see the superiority. 

7th.—The pretensions of Rosenhagen, Lee, and 
most of the others, being now thought scarcely 
worth notice; aud Woodfall having dcelared that 
Roscuhagen (the head of the minor claimants) was 
not the author, it only remains to speak of one 
not, I believe, mentioned by Woorfall, viz. Doctor 
Wilmot, who lived near Coventry, and singular 


the rest. I have been told that Wilmot's widow, 
who afterwards married Mr. Serres, conceived her 


juct and principles, and therefore he must have 
With respect to the other persons most sus 
Mr. Flood —\t was utterly impossibly be could 
have the local information of Juniug, 
Boyd.—-1 know many persons who were intimate 
Fruncis.—Vf we consider his age at the time 
ubordinate situation in the War-otfice, and it was 
bough in a late pablication (Junius Identified,) 
he author labours hard for him, and certainly pro. 
Still, Francis, if the 
vidently had an object in secrecy, namely his being 
Il the circumstances, we shall find that the identi- 


ave made them a party, at least so far as supply- 
ng the information. It is, however to be lamented 


idly deny being the author before he died. 

Mr. Hamilton.—1 vever could find any rational 
rounds for suppusing bim to be the writer. 

Burke —Though last in my list, 1 am aware he is 


ve same time, 
Marley suspected him to be Junius ; but a lettes 
om Junius appeared in Woodfall’s paper. Svon 


hich the reply of Junius appeared) in time to have 
ritten; on which Marley said to him— Now, Burke, 
am clear | was mistaken ia my conjecture, that 


could not write hke Junius, and if 1 could, I would 


Marley told this to Sir Hercules Langrishe, who 


he had been himself the author, Burke was ar 


ivucate for them. 1 beg also to observe, Junius» 
ways uses ao ungrammatical expression,—viz 
whether or n0"—-Burke “ whether or aot.” 

Burke was a violent American, and against the 
iuciple of taxing them. Junius, on the contrary, 


I beg further to ob 


New, but he defends them. Here } conclude, and 
mu will probably say, strong as all 1 have stated is. 


** Stat nominis umbra.” 
1 must, however, in candour, tell you, that I have 















































































Asia, and Europe, until they came to ornament the 
residences of the religious, the palaces of Kings, and 
the chief European cities. 
take some, notice of their existence in our own native 
land for public use. From the documents we possess, 
it appears, that so great was theic expense con-idered 
in those early times of their existence, that it was only 
the powerful and the rich that could procure them. 
Consistent with our design, we discover that the first 
clock of a public nature and for lay purposes, in Eng- 
land, was oue erected on the north side of Old Palace- 
yard, Westminster, on which was the inscription, 
“ Discite justitiam moniti;” which inscription is said 
to have been preserved many years after the clock had 
been decayed. 


tion, for the purpose of being heard by the Courts of 
Law ; and the occasion which produced its existence is 
thus recorded. It was the produce of a fine levied upon 
Radulphus de Hengham, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, in the reign of Edward the 
First, anno 1288, of whom it appears, by a book called 
“ The Year Book,” that this Magistrate bad been fined 
800 marks for making an alteration io a record, where 
by a pour defendant had been fined 13s. 4d., and he, the 
Chief Justice made it appear to be 6s. 8d., instead of 
| you are the author of Juuius; and Burke answered, bat the larger sum. 

from the following circumstances: First, it appears to 
have been one of three questions put by Richard III, to 
his Judges, with whom he was closeced in the Inner 
Star Chamber, to take their opinions on three points of 
law. 
the Peace, who h: 
been negatived by the Grand Jury, among the true bis, 
might be punished for the abuse pf his office?” On 
this question a diversity of opinion arose among the 
Judges, some of whom supposed a Magistrate could not 
be prosecuted for what he might have done; whilst 
others contended that he might, and cited the case of 
Hengham; so far was the answer of the Judges strictly 
proper aod historically true. ‘Ihe second circumstance 
to which we have alluded, and which is most material 
to our present question, is the construction of a clock, 
which. was erected on the north side of O'd Palace- 
gard; so that the Judges, barristers, and students, could 
net enter or leave the Hall, without having an oppor- 
tunity of being reminded of the punishment of the 
merciful Hengham, for presuming to violate the im- 
artisl duties of his bigh office; nor could they even 



























found one thing against Lloyd. 


all the facts’ Now, as Lloyd intimately knew M 


Grenville, and must have been master of the facts, 
it follows, that either he was not the author, or he 
tuld a useless falsehuod ; and one would hope that 
the writes of Junius would be above falsehvod, un- 


der any circumstances. 








HISTORY OF CLOCKS, 


The invention of clocks, such as are now in use, 


and mathematician, 


the Saracens. 


1332. 


hitherto been considered as the oldest clock known. 


It appears that clocks had been hitherto shut up in 
monasteries and other religious houses, and that it was 
not till after this time they were employed for more 
The 
first instance on record that has been yet noticed oc- 
curs where Hubert, Prince of Carrara, caused the tirst 


general purposes, as the convenience of cities. 


clock, that was ever publicly exposed, tu be erecte 


at Padua, as Peter Paul Vergerius informs us. ‘ Ho- 
rologinm quo per diem et noctem quatuor et viginti 


horarum spatia sponte sua designarentur, in summ 


turri constituendum curavit.” It was erected by James 
Dondi, whose family afterwards, in consequence, had 


the pronomen of Horologio assigned to them. 
From the Chronica Misceila Bononiensis may b 


learnt that the first clock at Bologna was put up in 
the year 1356, “A di octo di Aprile fu tolta via la 
campana grossa della torre, ch’era nel palazzo di 


Messer Giovanni Signor di Bologna, &c.” 


Some time after the year 1364, Charles V. surnamed 
the Wise, King of France, caused a large clock to be 
placed in the tower of his palace, by Henry de Wyck, 
whom he had invited from Germany, because there 
was then at Paris no artist of that kind, and to whom 
he assigned a salary of six sols per diem, with free 
lodging in the tower. 

Towards the end of that century, probably about 
1370, Strasburgh had a clock ; an account of which, 
was rendered by Conrad Dasypodius, in Iac. von Ko- 
nigshovens Elsass and Strass. é 

About the same period, Cour:ray was celebrated for 
its clock, which the Duke of Burgundy carried away, 
anno 1382. This circumstance is related by Frouissart, 
an annalist and contemporary writer. 

Lehmann says a public clock was erected at Spire, 
anno 1395, in the Altburg gate, the works of which 
clock cost 51 florins. 


hronik. p. 574. 


ary, at Nuremberg 
At Venice, a public clock was put up in 1497. In 


the same century, i.e. 1484, an excellent clock was 
put up for Cosmo de Medici, by Lorenzo, a Floren- 
tine, which was described by Politian, in a letter to 
his friend Francis Casa. 


Thus we hive mentioned the first origin in Africa, 


It. now remains for us to 


It is asserted that this clock was placed in that situa- 


Notoriety, however, was attached to this transaction, 


The second question was, ** Whether a Justice of 
enrolled an indictment, which had 


To Letter 18, Junius 
says, “It is not my desigu to enter into a formal 
vindication of Mr.Grenville upon bis own principles. 
I have neither the honour of being personally known | 
to him, nor de I pretend to be completely master of 


ee eee 





ascribed to Pacificus, Archdeacon of Verona, who died 
in 846. Clocks were first known in England in 1368. 
They were ultimately improved by the application of 
penduluins, in 1657, by Huygens, a Dutch astronomer 
Although Beckman differs in 
some slight degree from the previous relation concern- 
ing clocks, yet he says, vol. i. p. 453, “It is suffici- 
ently apparent that clocks, moved by wheels and 
weights, began certainly to be used in the monasteries 
of omg about the eleventh century.” He doesnot 
think, however, that Europe has a claim tothe honour 
of the invention, but that it is rather to be ascribed to 
This conjecture, he confesses, is chief 
supported by what Trithemius tells us of one whic 
was sent to the Sultan of Egypt, by Frederick II. in 
He thinks the writers of that century speak of 
clocks as though they had been then well known: ‘he 
adds, that in the 14th century, mention is made of 
the machine of Richard de Walingford, which has 


r. 


d 


e 


ae of ened VI. that 
charge of keeping it, with its appurtenance. 
Warby, Dean of St. Stephen's. with the . 
per diem, to be received at the exch 
Westminster, vol. ii. p. 55. 


placed on the ver 
house stood. 

But it is said by Derham, in his Artificiat Cloxi. 
n) is i Hany. 
ers N,Q, ple. 
aker’s name of 


ing may 


though there is stror 


The clock of St. 


With respect to the clock from 


must also observe, that its motto 
that ciscumstance ; but though it 
might relate to a dial, as well as aclock, a 

servation to our present inquiry, yet with re 
present appearance, it should be noticed, 
that clock was a very indifferent one, 
tiquity, and the tradition attending it, 
remain to the time of Elizabeth ; then 
cayed, a dial might have been substituted 
clock-house, bearing the very singular mo 
however originally applied, clearly a}lude 
circumstance .as is reported of Hengham, 

according to *Strype’s Continuation of Stowe we 
y site where the original clod. 


maker, that the oldest clock in this.kingdo 
ton-court Palace, marked with the lett 
sumed to have been the initials of the m 
the date of 1540; byt that author isevidently mista 
in alleging that to be the oldest, because the Oy 
clock was fabricated seventeen y 
period. With respect to the letters N; O, thin mean. 
not be of importance. From 
Othello, it is proved the ancient name of th 
was Horologe; which various passages 

and old authors establish. 


‘¢ He'll watch the HoROLOG 


Hen 





E a double set, 


“Tf drink rock not bis cradle.” 


Chaucer, als», says of a cock 
** Full sikerer was his crowing in bis | 
* Asis a clock, or any abbey orloge.’ 
Which tends to show, that in his time clocks had bea 
contined to religious houses. 
So Lydgate’s prologue to the story of ‘Thebes 


‘I will myself be your orologere, 


“ To-morrow early.” 


we find the Kin 


The first mention we have of watches is in.1 
sonnet of Gaspar Visconti. 
introduced into England does not appear very certain, 

8 evidence to believe that Henry 
VIII. had one, The watches of early manofactue 
were oval, and much smaller than at present 
gut usually supplied the place of a chain. 


1S gave 
1 CO Wille’ 
pay of six 
EQUETm-( See Stew 
ary’s, Oxford, wag aleo furp} 


in 1523, out of fines imposed upon the. student, 
university. 
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At what time they wer 





aS 
out having his case repeated in their ears; 
ing asa enema conuuiioaness, tatimating en? nat s 
to pane. Jnaties neve than mercy. Ywee 

ir Edward Coke observes, that the fe 
actually entered upon the Roll, so cee se he Bi» 
probable be had himself seen the record.— Jnsyi, YR 
re 255. ™ ie! 

is clock was considered so important during 
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ar it strike, whilst upon the throne of Justice, with- 


and that, in particular, the 
discipline an 

kingdom, acquired so much celebrity, 
tions pee | united with them: we ha 
past, found, 

useful 


to us b 
that all 


either alt 


toms of derangement 


dity, and was livin 


| dread 








intrepidity, 


discipline, and skill in ridin, 


The following is a curious order of Du 
Brunswick, issued in 1588, by which his v. 
bidden to ride in carriages :-— ; 
** As we know from ancient historians, from them! 
nals of heroic, honourable, and glorious achievenm 
oes even by our own experience, that the 
steady, courageous, and spirited Germans, wete ln 
tofore so much celebrated et 
count of their manly virtue, sincerity, boldness, 

The greater purt of the principal cities of Europe. jand resolution, that their assistance was courted in 
however, at this period, had clocks without striking. 
Clocks could not be procured but at a very great ex- 
pense; of this an instance occurred in the city of Aux- 
erre, in the year 1483, when the magistrates being 
desirous of a clock, but discovering that. it would cost 
more money than they thought themselves justified in 
expending. on their own authority, applied to the Em- 
peror Charles VIII. for kave to employ a portipn of 
the public funds for that purpose. ~~ 

Ip 1462, a public clock was put up in the church of 
the Virgin 


‘ > in our electontr, 
county and lordship, have not only visibly declind, 
but have been almost lost (and, no doubt, other ele. 
tors and princes have experienced the same among ther 
nobility ;) and as the principal cause of this is 
vassals, servants, and ki 
young and old, have dared to 
dolence, and to ridin 
them provide themselves with well-eq 
horses, and with skilful, experienced sery 
with the roads,; not being able to suffer, any 
this neglect, and being desirous to revive the ancient 
Brunswick mode of riding, handed down and bequeathed 
our forefathers, we hereby will and commani, 
and each of our before-mentioned ¥; 
servants, and kinsmen, of whatever rank or condi 
shall always keep in readiness as many riding-horses # 
they are obliged to serve us with by their fief or all- 
ance; and shall have in their service able, ex 
servants, acquainted with the roads ; and that they shall 
have as many horses as possible, with polished steel fur 
niture, and with saddles proper for carrying the nec» 
sary arms and accoutrements, so that they may 
with them when necessity requires. We also will and 
command our before-mentioned vassals and servants to 
take notice, that when we order them to assemble, 
ether, or in part, in times of turbulence, # 
to receive their fiefs, or when on other occasions they 
visit our court, they shall not travel or aj 
but on their riding-horses, &c.” 
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EXTRAORDINARY DEATH OF A MANIAG 


following morning, on se: 


received of the furmer fugitive, — 


ers—a. clerical 


street other, 


—— 
For some time past, a family of distinction residing 
at the west end of the town, has been thrown into con 
siderable anxiety, in cunsequence of the sudden distp- 
pearance of one of its memb 
who of late has been observed to labour under 6' 
n He quitted his home in an’ 
rupt manner, without any apparent cause. On Thurs 
day se’nnight information was received that a 
supposed to be the above gentleman, was wandefi 
about the neighbourhood - Greenwich in a state of nv 
gin the fields by night, but co 
not be approached. One of the mactabeie of the family 
accompanied by an officer of Marl 
repaired thither, and traced the person through Gree 
| wich, Eltham, &c. until they arrived at Dartford, whett 
| the unfortunate being had retreated. On being 
|by the officer and a gentleman through D 
into Dartford creek, escaped to the other side, 
hopes of overtaking him-were given up b Be 
D 
‘they found him in the wood lying on his back, cut so 
mangled in a dreadful manner? the soles of his fet 
were cut from running over the flint stones, and 
foreing his way. through the bushes he had cut his fe 
ully. His face was disfigured alsu, but he wa 
fowid not to he the above clerical gentleman : a lettét 
was found by his side, from the contents of which, the 
is little doubt but he is a sur, 
pectin returned disappointed, and no 
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‘London Papen 
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PEDIGREE OF KING GEORGE Ill. 


—— 


the pedigree of his late Majesty, 
memory, lineally deduced from King Eg- 
sole monarch of England, ood in a double 
Heory {I. comprising a space of above one 
years. We have abridged it from a small 
compiled by. Mr. Wewitzer, and published in 
¢, Where the issue was more than one child from 
the subsequent individuals, we have, in most 
omitted al mention of them, and confined 
the immediate heir alone. 


The following is 
¢ blessed 
bart, 
we 


sot 
i ? 
seein (0 
bert, first sole monarch of England, Began 
King n 800, crowned 816, died 836, He married 
re Redburgb, by whom he had Ethelwolfe, 
(otthelwolfe, eldest son of King Egbert. Crowned, 
died 859. fle married Lady Osburgh, dauphtes 
sfanobleman named Oslake. y her he had Alfred. 
fing Alfred, fourth son of =. Ethelwolfe. Born 
50, crowned 872, died 901. He married Elswith, 
daughter of an Earl of the Mercians, by whom he 


£dward. 

windward, surnamed the Elder, eldest son of King 
Palfred. Born 872, crowned 901, died 924 He 
garried (bis first wife) Lady Eguinia, daughter of a 
‘srivate gentleman, by whom he had Athelstan, who 
reigned ‘and died without issue. By his ¢hird wife, 
Edgiva, he had Edmund. 

fing Edmund I. fifth son of King Edward the Elder, 
horn 923, crowned 941, died 946. He married Lady 
tigina, by whom he had Edwy; he reigned, had 
awife, but no issue. 

jing Edgar, second son of King Edmund I. Born 
3, crowned 959, and again 972, died 975. He 
married Ethelfled, by whom he had Edward, after- 
wards King Edward the Martyr; he reigned, but 
died without issue. By his second wife, Elfrida, 
daughter of Ordgarus, Duke of Devonshire, he had 


fthelred. : 

fing Ethelred II. third son of King Edgar. Born 
47, crowned 979, died 1016. He married (first 
vile) Elgina, by whom he had Edmund. By his 
wont wife, Emma, he had Edward, afterward 
fing Edward tbe Confessor. ; 
{ng Edmund i. called Ironsides, third son of King 
Tthelred, Born 989, crowned 1016, died 1016. He 
married Algitha, widow of Segeforth, the son of a 
Danish noblemen, by. whom he had Edward. 

Pinee Edward, called the Outlaw, ‘second son of 
King Edmund {]. Born 1015, or 10:6, died 1057. 
He married Agatha, daughter of the Emperor 
Henry Ill. By her he had Margaret. 

Princess Margaret, eldest daughter of Prince Edward 
the Outlaw, and sole heir to her brother Edgar 
Atheling. She married Malcolm III. King of Scot- 
nd. By him she had Matilda. 
wen Matilda, daughter of Queen Margaret, by 
King Malcolm III. of Scotlend. Crowned 1100, 
died.1118. She married King Henry I. youngest son 
of William the Conqueror, (to whom she was first 
wife) and by him had Maude. ' 

cess Maude. Born 1104, died 1167. She married 

Geoffry Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, eldest son of 
Falke, King of Jerusalem, 1127, by whom she had 


Henry. 

King a II. eldest son of Maude, by Geoffry Plan- 
wgenet. Born 1132, crowned 1155, died 1189. He 
mrried Eleanor, daughter and heiress of William, 
Duke of Aquitaine, by whom he hadJohn and three 
Wwehters ; the eldest of whom (Maude) married 
er. Duke of Saxony. and Bavaria; from whem 

ded George I. : 
ohn, fifth and youngest son of King Henry Il. 
firn 1166, crowned 1199, died 1216. He married 
ird wife) Isabel, daughter and heiress of Aymar 
hilleffer, Count of Angouleme, by whom he had 


Henry. . 

ing Henry HL eldest son of King Jobn. Born 1260, 
owned 1216, died 1272. He married Eleanor, 
daughter of Raymond, Earl of Provence. His 
tidest son was Edward. 

og Edward I. eldest son of King Henry III. Born 
1959, crowned 1274, died 1307. He married Eleanor, 
tanyhter of Ferdinand III. King of Castile, by whom 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


By his fourth, fifth, end sixth wives, no issue; there- 

fore, we revert to Margaret. 

Queen Margaret, eldest danghrer of Queen Elizabeth, 

by Henry Vil., and sister of King Henry Viu. 

Born 1482, died 1577. She married Kiug James lV. 

of Scotland. By him she bad James. 

King James V. of Scotland, second, but eldest sut- 

viving, son of James IV. Born 1512, died 1542. 

He married Mary of Lorraine, daughter of Clau- 

dius, Dube of Guise. His only child was Mary. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, only child of King James V. 

of Scotland. Born 1542, beheaded 1587. Shé mar- 

ried (first) the Dauphin of France, who left her a 

widow without children. She married (secandly) 

Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, in 1565. By him she 

had J ames, < 

King James, Sixth of Scotland and First of England, 

son of Mary, Queen of Scots. -Born 1566, crown 

in Scotland 1590, ascended the throne of England 

1603, died 1625, He married, in 1589, Ann, daugh+ 

ter of Frederick, King of Denmark; by whom he 

had Charles, afterwasds King Charles the First. 

Elizabeth, afterwards Queen o Bohemia. . 
Pursuing the descent from Charles the First, it 

will be found extinct with Queen Anne: as thus, 

Charles I. and Charles Il who, dying without law- 

ful issue, was succeeded by his brother, James 7 

He abdicated, and left bis two daughters, Mary an 

Anne, who each reigned, but both died without ist 
sug. Therefore we must revert to Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, then to her daughter, Sophia, granda- 
daughter of James I. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, eldest daughter of James 
I. of England. Born 1596, died 1661. She married, 
in 1612, Frederick, King of Bohemia, by whom she 
bad eight sons and five daughters, the youngest of 
whom was Sophia, on whom, and her heirs (bein 
Protestants) the succession of the crown was settle 
by act of Parliament, in 1700. 

Princess Sophia, fifth and youngest daughter of Eliza+ 
beth, Queen of Bohemia. Born 1630, died 1714. 
She married, in 1658, Ernest Augustus, Duke oi 
Brunswick Lunenburgh, Elector of Hanover, &e. 
By him she had George Lewis, Duke of Brunswick, 
and afterwards King George I. of England. 

King George I. eldest son of Princess Sophia. Born 
1660, crowned 1714, died 1727. He’ married his 
cousin Sophia Dorothy, only child of George Wil- 
liam, Duke of Brunswick and Zell, 1682. ‘Their el- 
dest son was George Augustus. 

King George Il. eldest son of King George I. Born 
1683, crowned 1714, died 1760. He married Wiihel- 
mina Carolina, of Beandenburgh. His eldest son 
was Frederick Lewis. : 

Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales, eldest son of King 
George II. Born 1706, died 1751. He married 
Augusta, daughter of Frederick II. Prince of Saxa- 

a His eldest son was Kinc Georce THE 
HIRD. 








Anecdotes. 
—-——_——___- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Six,—If you think the inclosed translations worthy 
of insertion in the Kaleidoscope, they are ver much 
at your service. THE TRANSLATOR. 


————— 


ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XV. 


—— 

Louis 15th one evening, about eight o'clock, after 
supper, went to the apartment of his daughter, Mad. 
Victoire, he called one of the pages, and giving him a 
letter, said, “ James carry this letter to the Duke de 
Choiseul,and desire him to send it immediately to the 
Bishop of Orleans.” James went to the Duke’s palace, 
he was told his Grace was supping with the Duke de 
Penthievre—-he followed him. ‘The Duke de Choiseul 
having . received the letter, despatched Cadet, the 
Duchess de Choiseul’s footman, who happened to be 


turn as soon as possible, and let him ksow where his 
lordship was to be found. Cadet returned in about 
an hour and a half; he said he had been first to the 





kehad Edward. 

y Edward HI. eldest son of King Edward I. Born 
1984, crowned 1307, died 1526. He married Isabel, 
dughter of Philip IV. King of France. By her he 
dad Edward. 
1g Edward IIf. Eldest son of King Edward If. Born 
112, crowned 1327, died 1377. He married Phi- 
lippa, daughter of William, Earl of Hainault and 
‘Holland, by whom he had Edward, Prince of Wales, 
ulled the Black Prince, father to King Richard JL. 
who died without issue, 1376. Lionel, Duke of 

nee. 

ine, Duke of Clarence, third son of King Edward 
li Born 1338 He married Lady Elizabeth, 

hter and heiress of William de Burgh, Earl of 

er. ‘Iheir only child was Lady Philippa. 

dy Philippa, only child of Lionel, uke of Clarence. 
Born 1355, She married (at thirteen) Edmund Mor- 
timer, third Earl of March, by whom she had 
Roger Mortimer. ? 
yer Mortimer, Ear) of Marchand Ulster, eldest son 
of Lady Philippe. He married Eleanor Holland‘ 
duughter of Thomas, Earl of Kent. His only child 
that had issue was Lady Ann Mortimer. 

Aun Mortimer, only daughter of Roger, Earl of 

arch. She married Richard Plantagenet, Earl 
of Cambridge, second son of Edmondof Langley, the 
fifth son of King Edward III. Her only sun was 

Richard, Duke of York and Earl of March. 

d Plantagenet, Duke of York, only son of Lady 
Ann Mortimer. Slain at the battle of Wakefield, 
460. He married Cecilia, daughter of Ralph Ne- 
vil, first Earl of Westmoreland. His eldest surviv- 
ingson was Edward, Earl of March, &c. afterwards 
King Edward IV. 

m Edward IV. eldest son of Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke of York. Born 1441, crowned 1461, died 
483, He married Elizabeth, widow of Sir John 
Gtey,of Groby. By her he had three sons (who 

oung) and Elizabeth. 

n Elizabeth, eldest daughter of King Edward IV. 
Born 1466, crowned 1487, died 1503. She married, 
in 1485, King Henry VII., by whom she had Henry, 
uterwards King Henry VIII. Margaret, afterwards 
Queen to James IV. of Scotland. 

Pursuing the descent from King Henry VIII. it 
will be found extinct in Queen Elizabeth: as thus, 
Heary VII by his first wife, Katherine, had Henry, 

at Richmond, died at two years old ary, 
at Greenwich, and became Queen of England, 


but died without issue. By his second wife, Aun. 


Boleyn, he had Elizabeth, born at Greenwich, be- 
time Queen of Baghad, and died without issue. 


Yy his third wife, 
ards Edward VI, who died without issue ; and 
Mother son, Edmund, who died at five years old. 


ane Seymour, he had Edward, | 


] 


'lwithout findin., his lordship, 
\\tidings of him. The Duke determined to go himself 


bishop’s, that he knocked loudly at the door, and hav- 
ing recelved no answer had been all over the town, 
or even hearing any 


to the Bishop’s apartments; he ascended a hundred 


land twenty-eight steps, he then knocked so furiously 


that he awoke some of the servants, who came in haste 
to open the door. “ Where is the Bishop?” said the 
Duke. ‘*He has been in bed,” was the answer, * since 
ten o'clock.” ‘Let me,” said his Grace, “go to his 
room.” The Bishop awoke— What is the matter?” 
cried he. It is 1,” replied the Duke; “here is a 
letter from the King.” ‘A letter from the King? 
Good God! what o'clock is it?” said his Lordship, 
tabing the letter—‘I cannot read it without spectacles.” 
‘Where are they?” asked the Duke. ‘Lu my pocket,” 
said the bishop. The minister went in search of them: 
this time was passed in conjecture, for neither of chem 
felt quite easy, ‘ What can this lettercontain? Has 
the Archbishop of Paris died suddenly ? or has some 
Bishop hung 
the minister offered to read it to him, but his lordship 
thought it most prudent to examine it first; he could 
not finish it, and returned it to the Duke, who read as 
follows :—** My Jord bishop of Orleans, my daughters 
want to have some cotignac;* they want it in very 
little boxes, send them some, if you have not got any 
1 beg you will”—in this part of the letter was drawn a 
sedan chair, below it these wards—‘ send inimediately 
to your diocese for some, and let it be in very small 
boxes: now, my lord bishop of Orleans, may 
have you in his holy keeping. * 
(signed * LOUIS. 
Below, this postscript. ‘* The sedan chair does not 
;mean any thing ; it was drawn by my daughters on this 
| piece of paper, which was the first | met with.” You 
|may guess the astonishment of the two ministers: a 
messenger was despatched; the following day the co- 
tignac arrived, but it was no Jonger wanted. 





* 
\was famous, 








{ ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH II. 
| In ane of the journeys, incog, of the Emperor, | 
|know not at what time or in what country, he saw in 
the public road a post chaise which had been over- 
turned; the person to whom it belonged seemed very 
much distressed at the accident. The Emperor stopped 
and offered hima place in his carriage; the man ace 
ceptedit. Not knowing each ather, the Emperor asked 
st he came and whither he was going, and found 
they were travelling the same road. I'he travelier de- 








sired bim to guess whathehaddincdupow “ a frica- 


with him, in search of the bishop, with orders to re- |[ 


himself?” The bishop opened the letter ; | 


_— marmalade, for which the town of Orleans || 


seed fowl,” said the Emperor. Answer—“No.” “A 
leg of mutton,” said his Majesty. Answer—* No. 
«An omelet,” saidhe. Answer—“No.” At last the 
| Emperor t 

‘companion, clapping him on the shoulder. Joseph ff. 
itben said, * We do not know each other ; do you guess 
who lam.” “A military man,” replied the traveller. 
'« Possibly,” said his Majesty, “ but there are other dis- 
‘tinctions,” ‘* You are too young,” said the stranger 
\*to be a general—are you a colonel?” Answer— 
\*No.” “Are you” asked the traveller, “a major?” 
Answer—“No.” “A commandant ?*saidhe. Answer 
‘== No.” A governor?” saidhe. Answer—* No.” 
\'Then” said the stranger, ‘‘who.are you? Are you 
an Emperor?” ‘ You have hit it,” replied the Empe- 
ror,-clapping him on the shoulder. »‘The poor man was 
confounded and wished to get out of the car _ 
No, no,” said Joseph, * (knew who I was when | 
took you in, I did not know you, there is no difference, 
let us go on."——Translated from Madame du Deffand’s 
Letters to the Hon. Horave Walpole. 





CURIOUS CUSTOMS. 


‘ —_— 
The various methods of salutations, modes of cere- 
mony, and singular customs, observed in the different 
‘nations of the world, afterd an interesting subject for 
a speculative mind. In the earlier ages we find, that 
modesty, simplicity, and perhaps sensibility, wece the 
happiest, characteristics, and manual labour was noi 
thought unworthy of the most respectable persons, In 
sacred history it is said that Abraham took a calf, or« 
dered his young man to dress it, and served it himself 
with milk and butter to the three angels who had visi- 
ted him in human forms. Jacob tended the flocks of 
Laban, which multiplied under his care. Moses was 
the shepherd of Jethro, his father-in-law, when God 
appeared to him in the burning bush; and David was 
feeding: sheep when the prophet Samuel sent for him 
to consecrate him King of Israel. 

In profane history, the mapners and customs of the 
ancient heathen world correspond exactly with those 
of the Jews. In the Iliad of Homer, Kings and Prin- 
\ces are supported by thyir flocks and herds. Achilles 
ireceives the deputies of the different districts of Greece 
|without being attended by a numerous retinue. He 
lintroduced and seated them himself; then turning to 
;Patroclus, commanded him to bring one of the largest 

vases, fill it with the best wine, and present a goblet 
| P 8 

lto each of them. Patroclus obeyed his order. 
jnext takes a large vessel and fills ic with the half of a 
isheep, half of a goat, and the chine of afathog. Au- 
‘eomedon holds the vessel, and Achilles himself cuts 
\the meat into pieces, which he puts on several spits, 
whilst Patroclus kindles a fire, upon which, when the 
flame is extinct, the ashes are spread to roast the meat. 
| When the pieces are well roasted, and laid on different 
| dishes, Patroclus takes bread from the basket in which 
it was kept, and places. it on the table. ‘(be portions 
‘are divided by Achilles, who orders Patroclus to make 
the usual sacrifice. He obeys his friend, and throws 
‘into the fire the first slices of the meat. ‘Ibis offering 
| being made, they begin the repast, and each guest eats 
| what is set before hia, 

| No people were more religious observers of an oath 
than the Arabians, and thus they took one:—When 
\they were going to swear friendship, or make an alli- 
|ance, a man steod betwixt the parties, holding a sharp 
|stone, with which he cut the palm of their hand. He 
|chen pulled a tuft from the garment of each of them 
and dipped it in the blood that issued from the wounils, 
He rubbed this bluod on seven stones which were 
placed betwixt then, invoking at the same time Bac- 
chus and Urania. 

The Babylonians had a sensible custom, which is 
wortby of relation. ‘hey were accustomed to bring 
their sick into the forum, to consult those who passed 
on their diseases, for they had no regular physicians, 
All who approached the sick were ied it they ever 
had the same distemper? If they knew any one who 
had been afflicted with it, and how he had been cured ? 
Hence, every one who saw a sick person was obliged 
to go to him, and inquire the nature of his disorder, 

Qi all nations perhaps the Chinese are most singu- 
arly affected in their personal civilitics, It arises from 
‘national affectation. They invariably substitute arti- 
ficial ceremonies for natural actions. ‘Their actions, 
nay, even their words, are prescribed by the Chinese 








|| bows and expressions to be used, the genuflexions, and 
\\the inclinations which are.to be made to the right or 
\}iett hand; the salutations of the master befure the 
|| chair where the visicor is to be seated (tor he salutes it 
\|most profoundly, and wipes the dust away with the 
skirts of his robs) are ali limited. ‘Ihe learned Dr 
Morrison has lately favoured the world with a descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies used in the celestial empire, 
from which it appears that the Chinese have eight dif- 
ferent methods of showing their respect. 

‘The lowest is Kung show, which is expressed by 
joining both hands, and elevating them before the 
breast. ‘I'he nexcis Isoyih, bowing low with the hands 
joined. ‘Ibe third is Ta-tseen, bending the knee as if 
about to kneel, ‘The fourth is Kwei, to kocel. ‘The 
fifth Ko-tow, kneeling and striking the head against 


enees. Phe seventh Luh-know, kneeling and striking 
the forehead three times, rising on the reet, kneeling 
down again, aud striking the head again three times 
against toe earth. ‘Ibe eighthis the San-k wei-kew-kow, 
knecling three different times, and at each time kuock- 
ing the head thrice against the ground. 

, The governors of the Scythian provinces annually 

gave a feast to those who had valiantly slain their enc- 
wvies with their own hands. ‘Vhe sculls of the van- 
qbished served them for cups; and the quaptity of 
wine they were allowed to drink was proportioned to 
the number of skulls they possessed. 
could not yet boast of such martial exploits, contem- 
plated distantly the solemn festival, wisnout being ad- 
mitted to approach it. That this institution produced 
courageous warriors cannot be doubted ; bytic may be 
qgestioned whether it made them betcer men. ar 
corrupts the morals of the pcople, and makes the 
|hearcs of their governors callous, 
"Lhe Spartans were nat allo ved to combat often with 
ithe same enemy. ‘They wished not to ipure them to 
| battle ; aad if their enemies revolted frequeptly, they 
| were accustomed to exterminate them. 





\ grow on the fore part of their heads, ‘Ihey celebrated 
|annually a feast in honour of Minerva, in which the 
girls divided into two es fought with sticks 
and stones. ‘S’bus, they said, they paid to the goddess 
ithe custemary hovour of their country; those who 
\died of their wounds were believed not to be virgins. 
| When the contest was concluded, they arrayed her in 
Greek armour who had fonght most valiantly (tue bed 
met was Corinthian); they then placed her in a car, 
and conducted her in triumph round the Palus Tritonis. 
‘Lhe acn assembled every three months, and whea tue 





guessed right. “ You have hit it,” said his. 


ritual or academy of compliments. ‘lhe number of || 


the ground, ‘Ihe sixth San-kow, striking the bead || 
chree times against the earch, betore rising trom the || 


The youth who | 


| ‘Phe Ansi, who were a Lybian nation, let their hair 


children were able to walk alone, they were brought 
by their mothers to the assembly, for hitherto they had 
been under the care of their temale ts. eto 
whom the child firs? spoke, acknow: ed himself ics 


Father. . Such: waa the apn ot this nation, according 
to ayn because ali its women were comm 

tre Celtic held the Dioscuri in more veneration 
than the other gods. a their children in their 
infancy but'3 thin: clothing;: and to be assured 
whether or ng their wives. had: been faithful to ’ 
they Jaid their new-born child on a buckler, and thus 
e it on the Rhine... HM the child was legitimate , 
the water. kept it fons if it wag, the offspring of 
adultery, it was swallowed by the waves, —. 

Empty civilities, and ce hich signify 
thing, are, at present, too much the fashion with our- 
selves. It is the etiquette of the court to allow no 
person to be seated in the presence of Majesty, and | 
jcannot help thinking that i: sometimes proves very in- 
fesereniene and distreasing ‘0 the feelings of Royalty. 
lade ate Majesty was once at the theatre, when in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, attended by the Duchess 
\of Ancaster, whe was also in the same situation. He: 
{Grace at length appeared so greatly fatigued, tha: 
|the Queen turned to her, and command her to be seate« 
The Duchess, however pleased she might feel at this 
|mark of public distinction, replied,“ Please your M.- 
\jesty, it is contrary to etiquette,” and begged permis- 
sion co be allowed to remain standing. ‘he Quec:. 
immediately rose, and said, “If your Grace does no: 
sit down, f will leave the theatre, for 1 cannot see you 
‘stand for so many hours.” ‘The Duchess obeyed, anc 
|was perhaps the only lady who ever enjoyed such « 
murk of royal favour or feeling. 

The Duke of Kent, on the contrary, was extremely 
jtenaciougef the observance of this ceremony. Whe 
‘his Royal Highness was at Halifax, he expressed hi- 
wishes to General Mac Cormick, the Governor, to 
have a ballin theevening. ‘The intimation waa a com- 
mand, and messeagers were sent to summon all th 
ladies tathe Government House. When the General 
had executed this part of his commission, he returned 
tw the Duke, and incautiously seated himself without 
being commanded. This infringement of etiquette 
was not overlouked by his Royal Highness, who iin- 
mediately rose from his seat, and by this silent repri- 
mand, reminded the Governor that he was speaking +» 
a Prince of the Blood. 

Philip the Third of Spain was algo a great stickler 
for etiquette; but while he exacted the most punctilivis 
respect from the grandees of his kingdom, he candes- 
cended,to salute the peasants. He would never sufi r 
them to address him but an their knees; for which he 
gave this artful excuse, that as he was of low stature, 
every one would have appeared too high forbim, 1}: 
showed himself’ rarely even to his grandees, that |: 
might the better suppert his haughtiness and repres 
their pride. He also affected to s to them by bal! 
words; and reprimanded them if they did not gues: 
at the rest. In fact, he was accustomed not vo oni: 
ony circumstance that could mortify his nobility. 

Che King of Persia, when he makes a public entry 
into Teheran, the present metropolis of Persid, is pre - 
sented, at intervals as be rides along, with bowls fille! 
with sugar-candy, of which he first takes a piece him- 
self, and then orders it.to be given to those whom, be 
wishes to favour with his particular notice. Mr. Mo- 
rier, and the gentlemen of the embassy, were honoured 
in this manner by his Persian Majesty, 

The Mexicans distinguished their principal officers 
of the empire wich the singular titles of princes of un- 
erring javelius, hackers of men, and drinkers of blood. 
|| The King of Ava calls himself a god; and amongst 
other ridiculous titles, King of thé foyr-and-twenty 
umbrellas! ‘hese umbrellas are always carried before 
him, as a mark of bis dignity, : 











{ SATE ASME SS 
| SILVER MINE, 
Extract of a Letter from Zanesville, Ohio, dated Jan. °, 
received in Philadelphia, 
| ** One of our neighbours, at 180 feet, has struck a 
j/strutum of silver ore, six thick, of the purest qua- 
lity, said to be equal to American dollars. A: large com - 
pany is formed to dig a mine; so you may expect to hear 
lof the establishment of a mint in our woods to equalize 
|the western with the eastern curreney. The public are 
on the tiptoe of expectancy, though I am by no means 
sanguine of their success. It is well knowm silver ore 
does not lay horizontally, but perpendicular; therefore 
the stratum may be very narrow.” 
We are assured by a Cepegapatative in Congress that 
ithefullowing statement of facts may be relied wpou us 
|substantially truc.—National Intelligencer, 
** Zanesville, ( Ohio, ) Jan. 5. 

| * Mi. Samuel Chandler, who was for salt, an 
his land on Salt Creek, about 11 miles from this town, 
having penetrated to the depth of 130 feet from the sur- 
iface, came to something unusually hard and difficult to 
penetrate, and the hard substance, when raised to th 
lsurface by.the process usually made use of when boring 
|for salt, proved to be a metallic substance which excites! 
|no great curiosity for some time, till last week a quai- 
tity of this metallic substance was brought to Putman, 
where it was tested by an ingenious silversmith and 
lanalyzed by one af the most learned chemists in the 
| Western country, and both unite in pronouncing the 
specimen offered then to be silver, nearly as pure as the 
lcommon silver coin now in circulation. It is ascertaine:) 
|that the stratum of silver where the augur penetrated, 
is 6 feet 7 inches thick. Some of our readers may wish 
ito know how the thickness of the stratum was ascer~ 
tained with 4g much precision. 
|| ** I'he instrument called the augur, is from 2 to 1 
| inches in length, to which a pole of suitable size and 
||convenient length is firmly attached, ancl, us occasion 
|| requires, an additional pole is attached tw the precedin 

one, till they descend, in some instances, more than 500 
feet in a woh which extends all through this part of the 
(country, Wi a fenerally from 10 to 20 feet of good soil 
lgovering it. The depth of the york is unknown; but 
‘as far as it has penetrated is found to be mostly of free- 
sand stone; but jn boring it, whenever the augur strikes 
a stratum of flint, lime-stone, or any otherhard substanec, 
lit is instantly known by those who manage the aygur, 
jand the augy-pole is gate it is easily known 
|when they get through, and thus the thicknows af any 
jhard stratum is rae | ascertained. 

* A company is now forming to sing a shaft to the 
| above-mentioned ore.” 
| —_——— 

To Dandics.—-An article in the Gazette of Weimar 
states, that a young officer, who had been in the habit 
of lacing his stays with extraordinary tightness, for the 
| purpose of exhibiting @ slender waist, died very lately 
of apoplexy. The attack came on while he was fencing 
with one of his brother officers; when opened, the ix:- 
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‘ternal organs were found so compressed, that the cir, 
impedes 


culation must have been almost complete) 
this was the cayse of his death. d 
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Poctryp. ; 


A BALLAD, 


Supposed to be written about two centuries ago, ona 
daughter of the Laird Maxwell, of Cowhill, on the 


banks of the Nith, called by the peasantry, 
“THE LILIE OF NITHSDALE.” 
Nhe “ faded in her place,” at the age of nineteen. 
——o - 


She's gane to dwal] in Heaven, my lassie, 
She's ganc to dwall in Heaven : 

Ye're owre pure, quo’ a voice aboon, 
For dwalling out 0° Heaven. 


© what'l she do in Heaven, my lassie ? 
©) what’l she do in Heaven ¢ 

She'll mix her ain thoughts wi’ Angels’ sangs, 
An’ make them mair meet for Heaven. 


She was beloved of a", my lassie, 
She was beloved of a’; 

But an Angel fell in love wi’ her, 
An’ took her frac us a’. 


Low there thou lies, my lassie, 
Low there thou lies; 

A bonnier form ne’er went to the yird, 
Nor frae it will arise ! 


Fu’ soon I'll follow thee, my lassie, 
Fu’ soon I'll follow thee: 

Thou left me nought to covet, lassie, 
But took gudeness sel’ wi’ thee. 


1 look’d on thy death-cold face, my lassic, 
I Jook’d on thy death-cold face ; 

‘Thou scem®d a Lilie new cut i’ the bud, 
An’ fading 1n its place. 


I look’d on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
I look’d on thy death-shut eye ; 

And a lovelier light in the brow of Heaven 
Fell time shall ne'er destroy. 


‘Thy lips were ruddic and calm, my lassie, 
‘Thy lips were ruddie and calm: 

But gane was the holic breath o’ Heaven 
‘To sing the Evening Psalm. 

There's nought but dust now mine, lassie, 
There's nought but dust now mine ; 

My saul’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld cauld grave, 
An’ why should I stay behin’! 


* VERS « L’AURORE.” 


PAR HENRI Iv. 








Viens, Aurore! 
Je t'implore, 
Je suis gat quand je te vois; 
Kt la Bergere, 
Qui m'est chere, 
Ket vermeille comme toi. 


Elle est blonde 
Sans seconde, 
Elle a Ja taille a la main; 
Sa prunelle 
Etincelle 
Comme lastre du matin. 
De Rosée, 
Arrosee, 
Ia Rose a moins de fraicheur, 
Une Hermine 
Est moins fine, 
Le lys a moins de blancheur. 


D' Ambroisie 
Bien choisiv, 
Hebe la nourrit a part ; 
Kt sa bouche, 
Quand jy touche, 
Me parfume de nectar. 


IMITATED. 
——_>- 
Come, Morning! with thy roseate ray ;— 
Hsurst o'er the heavens, thou blessed Day, 
Yo me there's gladness in thy waking light !— 
for oh! the maid beneath whose eyes, 
My soul in blissful thraldom lics, _ : 
in her young beauty seems thus glowing bright! 


barrest and first in loveliness— 
} andy would simple song express, 
Vhe wrace that plays qzound her sy!phid form, 
\Viuist won by every smile of hers, 
‘Vie heart each look of light prefers, 
iycn co the day-star's most resplendent charm ! 


‘the rose from which Day's burning lip, 
Delights its sweetest dews to sip, ; 
jtoo ts not more beamy blush or fragrant air, 

‘The thistle’s down, so snowy sleek, 
ts to her softly vermil cheek, 
Nor os the lily’s self so purely fuir— 


fy Hebe nourished with the dews 
of blest Ammbrosia—whilst the hues 
4) rapewre bloom upon her lips divine, 
Whene’er in love's most pure caress, 
lips, those balmy lips 1 press, 
& hioneonty nectar breathes its sweets o'er mine !— 
W. HH. H. Jun. 
Chetenham, March 11, 1820. 





MORNING—HUMAN LIFE, 
HY LOKD BYRON, 
on 
Night wanes—the vapours round the mountains curld, 
Melt inva morn, and light awakes the world. 
Man has another day to swell the past, 
And lead him pear so little, but his last; 
isut mighty nature bounds as from her birth, 
“he aun is in the heavens, and life en earth, 
' jowers in the valley, — in the beam, 
lie deh on the gale, anc freshness in the streain. 
Jou) man! behold her glorics shine, 
Ao cry, exulting inly, ** they are mine is 
re on, while yet thy gladdened eye may see— 

orrow comes when they are not for thee ; 
vol, grieve what may above thy senscless bier, 
N arth nor sky will yield a single tear; 

cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall fall, 
Sor gate breathe forth one sigh for thee, for all : 
yoy creeping things shell revel in cheir spoil, 
And fic fev elay to fertilize the soil. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 


| roe 


The following song, composed by Mr. BoswEtt, of | 


Auchinleck, was sung by him, with great power and 
effect, at the dinner given on the anniversary of Burns, 
at Ayr, after laying the foundatien-stone of the monu- 
ment to the memory of the bard, at Alloway Kirk :— 


Vain thought ! but had Burns ever witness’d a meeting 
Of souls so congenial, and warm’'d with such fire, 
| The wild flow of fancy in ecstasy greeting, , 
Ah! what might have been the bold notes of his lyre ? 


' As rays by reflection are doubled and doubled, 
His bosom had swell’d to your cheering reply ; 
Soft sympathy soothing the heart that was troubled— 
| Asmile for his mirth—for his sorrew a sigh. 


| Adinir’d, but unaided, how dark was his story ; 
His struggles we know, and his efforts we prize; 
From aay neglect, as the flame bursts to glory, 

He rose, self-embalm’d, and detraction defies. 


A ploughman he was :—would that smiles of false favour 
Jad never decoyed him from home and his team, 
And taught all his hopes and his wishes to waver, 
And snatching reality, left hin—a dream. 


To rank and to title, due deference owing, 
We bow, as befitting society’s plan ; 

But, judgment awaken‘d, and sympathy glowing, 
We pass all distinctions, and rest upon—Man. 


And, from the poor hind, who, his day’s task completed, 
With industry's pride to his hovel returns, 

To him, who in Royalty’s splendour is seated, 
If soul independent be found ’twas in Burns. 


His birth-right, his Muse! like the lark in the morning, 
How blithely he carroll’d in praise of the fair : 

With nature enraptur'd, and artifice scorning, 
How sweet were his notes on the banks of the Ayr! 


And near to that spot where his kindred dust slumbers, 
And mark'd by the Bard on the tablets of fame, 
And near the thatch’d shed where he first lisp’d in 
numbers, 
We'll raise a proud tribute to honour his name. 











—_—— 


Biographical Motices. 


MINA. 


— 





Francesco Espoz y Minn, born in 1784, in a vil- 
lage of Navarre, is the son of a peasant. In 1808, 
his nephew, then studying at Logrono, assembled 
some partizans to oppose the French, and invited 
| him to join this company, which soon afterwards 
jconsiderably increased. The nephew having been 
taken prisoner, the uncle succeeded him in the com. 
pone and gave proofs of remarkable skill and ac- 
ltivity, The Prench and Spanish journals of this pe- 
| ,iod give a detail of the buld enterprizes he conceived 
| and then executed at Navarre. The most remarka- 
| ble is undoubtedly that of the month of October, 
1810, wheo he iutercepted, on the Bayonae road to 
Madrid, a convoy of money destined for the pay of 
the French armies, and took twelve waggons laden 
with two hundred thousand crowns. Ino 1811, the 
Cortes appointed bim Colonel of a volunteer corps, 
which mustered fifteen thousand men. It was at the 
head of this corps that be gained several advantages 
over the French troops, and even dared at times to 
be the aggressor. It cannot be denied, but that these 
formidable partizans, known by the name of Gueril- 
las, had great influence over the events of this war 
“olonel Mina over-ran Arragon and the province of 








in those parts, “In 1813, the Regency promoted him | 
to the rank of Brigadier-General. He was defeated 
by General Morandiere, of the 76th regiment of the 
line. His soldiers being dispersed, he retired to St. 
Jean Pied de Port, where he remained until King 
Ferdinand’s return to his States. Being then sum- 
moned to Madrid, be with great boldness gave his 
opinion respecting the duties of Government, insulted 
ja priest in the King’s household, and when on the 
| point of being arrested, privately withdrew to Na- 
jvarre. Attached to the army of this kingdom, with 
the half pay of his rauk, mm the month of Septembery 
IS14, he attempted to carry by assault the citadel of 
iI Pampeluna, in order to become Chicf of the military 
vperations that might be attempted by the Liberals, 
|, General Mina, for the success of his project, relied 
| upon a regiment he formerly commanded, which was 
| in garrison in the citadel, and upon his nephew, Mina, 
| who was likewise there; but General Espoleta sus- 
| pecting his project, changed the ordinary station of 
|" the regiment, and caused the enterprise tofail. Mina 
| then took refaye in Frauce, where he retired with 
| his aid-de-camp, and his staff. On his arrival at Pa- 
\| vis, he wasa rested bya Commissary of Police, at the 
request of the Envoy of the King of Spain; but his 








|| Majesty Louis XVII. afterwards restored him to || 


| liberty, and deposed the Commissary, During the 
hundred days of 1815, Buonaparte wished to confide 


ja command to M. Miua, who bad then retired to the | 


department of the Cote d'or, but he refused, and 
withdrew to Belgiuin. He was present at the battle 
| of Waterloo, without taking any active part in it, and 
| yeturned to Paris some time after, 
rf 





William Penn on marriage.—“* Do thou be wise ; 
| prefer a person before money, virtue before beauty, the 
| mind before the body; then thou hast a friend, a com- 
‘ panion, a second self, one that bears an equal share with 

thee in thy toils and troubles.” 


| pale. Her great age had beheld the sons and “‘augh- 


Alava, continually harrassing the French that were! 





EXTRAORDINARY LONGEVITY. 
(From a Charleston Paper, January 15th.) 


Died, in this city, on Sunday oight last, the 9th 
instant, Mrs. Starr Barrett, after fully completing 
jone hundred and twenty years of an active and 
‘various life. This venerable lady was born in the 
year 1699 of the Christian Aira, and 1078 (solar 
calculation) of the Hegira of the Mahommedans, 
about a year before the death of Charles 11. King of 


Salmon.—By & recent case in London it 
r al authorites of that city are 
put in force the provisions of 
jin the 58th of his late Maj 
struction of Salmon in t! 
extent to which this destruction is ca 
the kingdom is enormous, salmon being every wh 
scarce, except among the fishmongers of the m ~d 
towns, to whom they are sent for sale in 
? It is estimated, that the destruction ee 
salmon in spawn occasions the loss of between 200.000 
ut this is not the on} 





Spain—to which country her family had emigrated 
at an early period of her life. She was born in one 
of the Barbary States, which could not be ascer- 
tained by the writer, but it is supposed under the 
Empire of Morocco. Peter I. was then Czar of 





‘of all the Russias; Frederick Augustus was King 
tof Poland; Charles XU. was King of Sweden; 
| Frederick IV, (son to Christian V.) was King of 
{Denmark ; William III. King of Eugland; Peter 
|1V. King of Portugal; and Louis XIV. King of 
France. 

Mrs. Barrett possessed a constitution truly Ara- 
bian.—she was seldom or never sick, and rather 
withered away like some majestic tree which gra- 
dually loses its mvisture, but which the tempest 
has always spared. A variety of circumstances 
formed her a great traveller, and she has visited, 
with no unobservant eye, the four quarters of the 
globe. She spoke English, Spanish, Italian and 
Freach, with great fluency ; was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the Morisco or Frank, as it is spoken by 
the traders along the southern shores of the Medit- 
teranean ; was mistress of the Hebrew, and wrote, 
spoke, and translated the pure Arabic, with ease 
and elegance. Her memory was very tenacious of 
impressions made in early youth—but for the last 
half ceutury she was apt to forget occurrences from 
ove day to another. She recollected the public joy 
in Spain, upon the important discovery of th: 
Phillippiue islands, by the Spanish navigators—as 
well as the battle of Almanza, which was fought 
on the frontiers of the kingdom of Valencia, when 
the army of Philip V. King of Spain, obtained a 
complete victory over the Imperialists under the 
Arch-Duke Charles. Both these events occurred 
in 1707, whew the subject of this votice was only 
eight years of age. She was near the scene of ac- 
tion when Gibraltar was besieged by the Spaniards, 
in 1727, 

Mrs. Barrett was of an easy and cheerful disposi- 
tiun even after ber blindness, which contined the 
last thirty years of ber life. Latterly, extreme 
debility had reduced her to second infancy. She 
ate every thing within the pale of the Hebrew rule 
(being a Jewess, and strict in her religious duties;) 
drank and slept well, and remarkably cleanly and 
particular about her person. After dwelling thirty 
or forty years in Loudon, she came to this country 
in 1780, then in the 80th year of her age, and lived 
in this city for the last forty years. Her mortal 
sickness did not last a fortnight; when having com- 
pleted a truly patriarchal age, she was gathered to 
her fathers, leaving behind her balf a dozen gene 
rations, to the Sth and 6th removal. She died, 
esteemed by all who knew her, and greatly beloved 
by her family for her amiable qualities and fervent 
piety. They were accustomed to look upou her 
with a feeling approaching to religious veneration ; 
nor could the reflecting mind regard her person or 
face for a moment, without a sentiment that would 
thrill the heart and make the countenance turo 





‘ters of men fall before her like the Iraves in autumn, 
land yet that life, extended as it was to the utmost 
jody must have appeared to its possessor but as a 
jtroubled dream, from which she was at length 
jawakened by the hand of death. The son! has burst 
/its mortal prison-bonds— 

** Svegliata fra gli spiriti cletti, 

Ove nel suo Fattor 1’ Alma s’interna !"” 





——~ 


Extraordinary Casc.—‘“ A gentleman possessed of 
£15,000 property died in this city a few months ago, 
leaving his wife pregnant. He made his will shortly 
before his death, and disposed of the above sum in the 
following manner :—In the event of his lady being de- 
livered of a son after his decease, he bequeathed him 
£10,000, and the remaining £5,000 he willed to the 
mother: but 1fa female child, then £10,000 were to go 
to the mother, and the daughter was to have £5,000. It 
80 happened that the lady was delivered of twins—a boy 
and girl; and the question arises, whether the boy is 
not, under the will, entitled to the £10,000, and the 
daughter to the £5,000 ; as these were spesific bequests, 
and the bequest to the wife only made contingently. We 
understand that cases have been delivered to the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor General, and to Messrs. Holmes and 
Blackburne, for their opinions, as to whether the mother 
is entitled to any, and what portion of the property.” 
Dublin Patriot. 











Remedy for Fever.—* Scarcely had we quitted Pisa; 


mischief. Fish containing spa' 
;Salmon out of season, are 
|some cases have oecu 

ithe loss of human life in con: 
This result, combined with 
by the destruction of salmon, will, it :18 to be 
prevent the public in this neighbourhood 
tenancing such illegal practices, or 
any time beyond the period prescribe 
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Muscovy—a title now enlarged to that of Emperor | 











The Statue of Henry VIII. says so and » Cri 
the Statue of Elizabeth so and ache wae 
Tape Pe id va a ye ng on the ‘ 
side of the House, ‘* what says the Stat i 
Charles at Charing-cross ?” P eHPre 





A young lad of.an estimable fam 
at Paris, a few days since, with verdigris. 
of considerable losses at play. 
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A large oak tree, almost as black as jet, but i A 
condition, was discovered last week b some. mt Bead wd: 
ing a reservoir at Grintho! 
to have been buried m 
Slave Trade.—Six thousand four hund 
four blacks were entered at the Custom-h 
from the 1st of September to the 31st of December, ° 


Whatever distress is at present experienced th 
the island, it must be admitted, that it is at least during 
the General Election ‘a land of promise 2 
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» iN Consequence 


Yesterday a female servant, residing at U 
North:place, Gray’s Inn-road, in the et of clang 
two-pair of stairs window, 


fell to the d, 
taken up in a dreadfully lone AY ag 


fractured and mangled state. 
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GAME XXXV. 


(Lolli, page 531.) 
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To Correspondents. fiends, ‘to 








A Constant READER, who seems at a loss to knovea 
why the Kaleidoscope was not published last Tue-fbaskets and 
day ; is informed that it was occasioned by absolut: , 
Owing to the great press of matter arisinggg’ung dang 
election, we were under the necessity “Higachman’s 
putting forth a supplementary number of the Mera, 

cury on that day; and it was entirely beyond ou) ends for 
means to publish two newspapers and one Kalet 





nitza when a heavy rain falling, e water ran in torrents | 
along the road. tt continued, without ‘one moment's | 
cessation or diminution, during the rest of the journey ; 
1s that every member of our party was wet to the skin. | 
| But the most remarkable circumstance was, the effect of || 
\this shower bath upon the author's fever; proving the | 
| efficacy of cold bat rings at least in this instance very | 
' satisfactorily, as it gave him strength to proceed.” —F'rom 

|Clarke’s Travels in Turkey, vol. 2. p. 573. | 
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| The stud of horses, the property of the late Parl of 
'Fglinton, were lately sold at Glasgow, at the following 













rices : | 
r Rlue Stocking, a colt foal at her foot £220 10 0 | 
Archibald 529 4 0 | 
Chesnut Filly 99 4 0 || 
Bay Colt, brother to Archibald. ~- 12615 0 |! 
Monrcith......cccccccosccccccccecsnsccseoes - 23711 0 | 
Sans Culotte........cccccsesescescessseeceeee 73 3 6 | 
Glengary bibhed 120 5 0 } 

{ 

Anecdotc—The late Mr. West used to relate, that, | 





being one day in the presence of our late Monarch, his 
Majesty familiarly asked him how old he was, and Mr. | 
West having stated the number of his years, the King 


scope in the same week. F 
The SkETCH Boox.—We estimate this admirablitd|qw passe 
work as highly as any of our correspondents can doi, 

and the best reply we can make to their eager enquiriegyt Ith and 
on the subject of its continuance ; is to be found ™Biwry.d in th 
our present publication. 
elegant composition consists of four sketches; W-¥ere return 
Christmas; the Stage Coach ; Christmas Eve 3 hic! ] 

Christmas Day. These will be given successively imgg'8) glee, 
the Kaleidoscope previously to their appearance "iiyorl of en 
any other English Journ ‘ ad 
excellent friend to whom we are indebt for chim ear the gig 
riority, is so far, and perhaps for ever, remove), rogue: 
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rejoined, ** Then when J die, West, you will shake “a 
your shoes-” 


St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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